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The thrilling thing about the whole narrative is that it shows 
growth, constant widening of outlook and increase of power — and this 
without any loss of human touch or sacrifice of natural personal tastes 
and traits. The love of sports and the faith in its sanitative power holds 
its place along with a broad conception of practical Christianity. Speak- 
ing of a certain incident that occurred during his war service in France, 
the Doctor says : " Never in my life had I realized quite so keenly what 
a saving trait the sporting incident is in the Anglo-Saxon — a strain of 
it in the Teuton might even have averted the war." For Dr, Grenfell 
the change from the crowded life of London with its ready-made chan- 
nels for endeavor was a change into a bigger world. The Doctor is 
one of those envied persons who has taken his own way, and it has been 
a way to a larger life. 



The Remaking of a Mind. By Henry de Man, C. de G., M. C, 
first lieutenant in the Belgian Army. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

There can be no question in the mind of any intelligent reader that 
Mr. De Man did well to write the kind of book he has actually written, 
even though he " realized perfectly well that a book of this type is 
going to appeal to a much smaller section of the public than would a 
miscellany of trench stories, or diplomatic revelations in the style of a 
war correspondent." He has produced, indeed, one of the few war 
books that have permanent, individual interest. What strikes one first 
about the treatise and recommends it most strongly from first to last, 
is its superior tone of manliness and maturity. The book is the result 
of a painful and courageous thinking-out of problems, the personal 
importance of which was no less keenly felt because they were general 
and theoretic. Such thinking is surely no less virtuous than valor in the 
field, and may require a greater expense of spirit. The result in Mr. 
De Man's case has been the attainment of convictions not too dogmat- 
ically held, but giving poise and sanity. 

Originally a Socialist, in the European senge, the author was roused 
from his dream of brotherhood by the rape of Belgium. " The stronger 
my reluctance, as an internationalist and a socialist, to follow the lead 
of those who believed in ' my country right or wrong,' . . . the 
clearer was my realization that the wrong done Belgium was but a 
symbol of the menace of German aggression to what is an essential con- 
dition to socialism as I conceive it. Not until I shouldered a rifle, did 
I know what it meant to be a citizen of the world." 

Further thinking released him from the spell of dogmatism; he 
saw that historical facts cannot be rightly criticised by means of a 
priori reasoning: the principles of criticism must be derived from a 
study of the facts themselves. Thus, while accepting the premises of 
the internationalists' thesis — the imperialist origin of the war — he 
came to the conclusion that the deduction they drew from this — the 
necessity of opposing war in every country — is entirely wrong, because 
of a defect in the method on which the reasoning was based. The 
same error, he points out, lies at the root of Bolshevism. Ceasing to 
be doctrinaire, he became empyrical — ^that is to say, really modem. 
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" There never has been a moment in history," he declares, " when one 
could say: now capitalism is. Nothing ever is, except an immense 
diversity of fluctuating facts." The internationalists had been trying 
to substitute categories for facts. 

But in getting rid of one kind of dogmatism, Mr. De Man did not 
adopt, as he might easily have been tempted to do, another and a worse 
sort. The idea that national differences are due to ineradicable differ- 
ences of race — a mere fallacy of hatred — ^he scornfully rejects. 

The real differences are not due to race or to capitahsm, but to 
varying stages of civilization. " England and Germany are about on 
an equal level of capitalist development. But the English mind has 
the culture that corresponds to it because it has had three centuries 
in which to form it ; the German mind has not." What this difference 
of civilization meant for German socialism is strikingly illustrated by 
an anecdote about Liebknecht, which stands out among many critical 
notes that the author makes upon socialism from the point of view of 
one who has been inside the movement. " One afternoon, we, together 
with Karl Liebknecht, entered the exhibition building, where the Con- 
gress [the annual congress of the Social-Democratic Party at Mann- 
heim] was then sitting. Two parallel corridors led from the vestibule 
to the hall. As we were about half way down one of these Liebknecht 
suddenly stopped and pointed to a board — ' Ausgang.' We had taken 
the wrong corridor, but it made no difference to anybody, as the two 
corridors debouched into the same hall and there was nobody about 
except us three. Yet Liebknecht insisted on turning about, and we had 
to walk fifty yards back in order to enter by the ' Eingang ' corridor. 
The mere idea of entering by the ' Ausgang ' was so abhorrent to Lieb- 
knecht that he would rather waste a hundred paces on going back. He 
was a revolutionary and an anti-militarist; but he had once been a 
German soldier ! " 

An apostle, now, of what he calls the new socialism, Mr. De Man 
makes many valuable criticisms and constructive suggestions. Both 
as a soldier and as a thinker who has purged his mind of illusions, he 
speaks convincingly when he tells us, for example, that you cannot get 
men to kill each other without inspiring mutual hatred in them, or 
that the favorable influence of military discipline is at least balanced 
by its detrimental effect. One knows, too, that his general approval of 
what is called " industrial democracy " is not based on superficial rea- 
soning. In short, there would appear to be a good deal of soundness 
and a good deal of rational hopefulness in those ideas of Mr. De Man's 
that have survived the process of " remaking." 

His book is in large part a very able and acute dissection of Euro- 
pean socialist thinking and motives before and during the war. The 
author's unsparing self-criticism lifts his work far above all ordinary 
idea-mongering, and gives it a literary value that will be appreciated 
by all persons of intellectual tastes and of sincere mind. 



